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MONOGRAPHS ON HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Readers of the School Review had an opportunity early in the 
last school year to become acquainted with Professor Counts's 
material on the social and economic characteristics of high-school 
students in various parts of the country. That material has been 
greatly amplified and is now available as a monograph under the 
title The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 

It is safe to say that no body of material has ever been collected 
which will be more useful to advisers of high-school students than 
that published in this monograph. Vocational guidance has been 
up to this time largely a hope rather than an actual program. 
Educational guidance has been too often a series of snap judgments, 
unsupported by any large understanding of the character of the 
high-school population. Much of the praise of high-school democ- 
racy has been based on ignorance. What was needed and is needed 
in greater measure is exact sociological information about the Ameri- 
can high school. Professor Counts has supplied a first section of 
such a body of sociological information. His work is intensely 
practical in character, and at the same time it sets the pace of scien- 
tific inquiry in this field which promises much for the future. 
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The work of Professor Bobbitt in Los Angeles, where he helped 
the high-school teachers in their study of the curriculum, has been 
referred to frequently in the School Review. For the use of his own 
students and others who want immediate access to the methods and 
results of the Los Angeles work, Professor Bobbitt has published a 
limited edition of a monograph entitled Curriculum-Making in 
Los Angeles. 

Here again there is hardly need of more than the mere announce- 
ment of the title to attract the attention of the wise administrator. 
Professor Bobbitt has made a unique place for himself in American 
education by organizing his investigations and his teaching around 
the significant title "the curriculum." He has gathered about him 
a host of enthusiastic followers who are working practically and 
effectively on the reconstruction of the materials of instruction. 
This monograph will strengthen and increase that following. 

The University High School of the University of Chicago has 
been slowly perfecting its plans and methods for two decades. Its 
staff has contributed articles to this and other educational publica- 
tions and to the textbook literature of secondary education. Now 
this institution is to have a monograph devoted to its activities. 
The monograph will probably grow into a yearbook or at least 
a periodic report of progress. Sections of this monograph will 
deal with administration and others with teaching. 

Superintendent Morrison discusses the changes in organization 
which have carried this institution away from the conventional 
8-4 organization common in northern school systems and in the 
direction of economy. Principal Reavis and Miss Smithies discuss 
the administrative handling of problem cases among the boys and 
girls. Supervised study, social studies, English courses, organiza- 
tion of individual work, and a series of other equally important 
topics are treated in articles by members of the faculty. 

This monograph will come from the press in November. 

A fourth monograph of interest to high-school teachers and 
principals belongs to the notable series which the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago has prepared on reading. This 
last monograph of the reading series goes into the field of high- 
school teaching by investigating by laboratory methods the higher 
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analytical forms of reading and study and the study of foreign 
languages. It is by Professors Judd and Buswell and has as its 
title Silent Reading: A Study of the Various Types. 

High-school teachers who are not acquainted with the revelations 
which photographic records of eye-movements make in regard to 
the nature of reading processes should study the results here 
reported. Teachers and principals will find much psychology and 
much practical information about students' attitudes in this mono- 
graph. The teachers of Latin will find some statements made about 
their subject which constitute the severest indictment that has 
ever been drawn up against Latin teaching. This may be helpful 
if it is properly received. French teachers will find more ground for 
encouragement. The records will also help them to understand 
some of the difficulties which they encounter. 

The series of monographs described in the foregoing paragraphs 
mark a period in the development of educational science. Never in 
a single year has more substantial and practical scientific materials 
on high schools issued from any source. The editors of the School 
Review confidently expect that from this time on they will be able 
to issue as supplementary to the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal a constant stream of scientific monographs of like 
character. 

GROWTH OF AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 

One of the chief problems of school administration these days is 
that of providing for the growing high-school population. When 
the high school included 10 or 15 per cent of the boys and girls of 
high-school age the problem of housing and equipping the high 
school was not very serious, but in recent years the percentage of 
attendance has risen so rapidly that superintendents and state 
departments of education in all parts of the country find it to be 
a matter which they must bring to the attention of their com- 
munities. 

The report of Superintendent Stetson, Dayton, Ohio, to the 
Board of Education contains the following paragraphs which will 
be readily understood even though the table and chart referred to 
are not reproduced. 
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Examination of Table II indicates that the elementary-school enrolment 
has increased since 1905 from 11,710 to 17,478, an actual increase of 5,768. 
The high-school enrolment has increased during the same period from 1,291 
to 3,217, or an actual increase of 1,926. The percentage of increase in the 
elementary schools is 49.3. The percentage of increase in the high schools is 
149.2. The total school enrolment has increased from 14,520 to 23,111, or an 
increase of 8,591. The percentage of increase is 59.2. 

Chart II is a graphic representation of Table II. It is interesting in that 
it shows clearly the effect of the period of the war and the following period of 
financial prosperity on the high-school attendance. High-school attendance 
was practically stationary during the period 191 6-1 8 and dropped in the year 
1919. It is, however, rising again and will continue to do so. The elementary 
schools show a steady increase with the exception of the year 1919. This table 
is important from a building standpoint in indicating that the high-school 
attendance is still increasing and that the additional high-school facilities 
which are being planned in the present building program will be needed and that 
any building program will have to take this into account and provide additional 
facilities for the high schools. 

From the report of Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago a 
number of items may be extracted. Referring to the Morgan 
Park High School this report says: 

The accommodations in the present building are very unsatisfactory. 
There are eleven portables. There is a 75 per cent pupil overload. The 
territory is growing rapidly, and relief is urgently needed. 

The superintendent of schools recommends the erection of an addition 
to the Morgan Park High School building to contain twenty-four classrooms, 
assembly hall, gymnasium, lunchroom, and the necessary shops and laboratories. 

The superintendent further reports that the Lane Technical High School 
has 4,073 pupils accommodated in twenty-eight rooms, containing 864 seats, 
in the main building, eleven portables, and fourteen rooms in the branch. All 
but a very small portion of the present site is occupied by the building. It is 
not possible to build a suitable addition to the building in its present location. 

The superintendent recommends that a new building be erected to accom- 
modate not less than 3,000 pupils, at Winnemac Park, to house the Lane 
Technical High School. 

The superintendent further recommends that a portion of the vacant tract 
be improved with an athletic field and stadium to accommodate 10,000 persons 
for the use of the north side public schools. 

The superintendent reports that it will be necessary shortly to provide 
additional school accommodations in the downtown district to serve as a 
girls' technical high school and an opportunity school for people employed 
within the loop. Such a building should be centrally located and should be 
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equipped to care for pupils pursuing commercial lines. In addition, ample 
provision should be made to accommodate the offices of the Board of Education 
and to provide for their future expansion. Such a building should also contain 
an auditorium and suitable accommodations for teachers' organizations. 

The bulletin of the State Department of Education of New York 
publishes a chart based on the following table and adds the comment 
quoted: 



Year 


Population 


Percentage 
of Increase 
over 1000 


Elementary- 
School 
Enrolment 


Percentage 
of Increase 
over 1900 


High-School 
Enrolment 


Percentage 
of Increase 
over 1900 


1900 

*9°5 

1910 

1915 

1920 


7,268,894 
8,067,308 

9,H3,6l4 

9,687,744 

10,385,227 


II 
25 

33 
43 


1,130,209 
1,216,692 
1,282,432 
1,401,243 
1,508,483 


8 
13 
24 
33 


79,365 

94,416 

134,865 

177,797 

211,076 


19 

69 

124 

166 



One of the striking manifestations of an increased interest in secondary 
education during the last twenty years is shown in the graphic chart which is 
herewith presented. This indicates the population of the state by five-year 
periods and the elementary and secondary-school enrolments in these periods. 
The elementary-school enrolment has been determined by subtracting from 
the total number of children of school age who have been in attendance during 
any portion of a given year the high-school enrolment of the same year. This 
is sufficiently accurate for comparative purposes. 

It is significant to note that the percentage of increase in the elementary 
schools was somewhat less each year than the percentage of increase in the 
population of the state but that it grew at about the same rate. Prior to 1900 
the population, the elementary-school enrolment, and the high-school enrolment 
increased in the same relative proportion year after year not only in this state 
but in the country as a whole. This chart, however, shows that the abnormal 
growth in high-school registration commenced in 1905 and that since that time 
the increase in the high school has been markedly greater than either the increase 
in population or in elementary-school enrolment. The curve representing it 
ascends with phenomenal speed and depicts graphically the marked growth 
in public high-school enrolment and in the interest manifested in secondary 
education during the past fifteen years. The corresponding curve for private 
high schools takes the same general direction as the population curve. 

REORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 

The state of Indiana has a highly centralized school system. 
The State Board of Education has unusually large power over the 
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organization of the high schools. A committee of this body has 
recently been studying the problem of an appropriate curriculum 
for such schools with the result described in the following statement 
made by Superintendent Ward, of Fort Wayne, a member of the 
State Board of Education : 

I am told that you have expressed some interest in our attempt here in 
Indiana to reorganize our high-school courses in order to meet more fully the 
needs and capacities of more children. The reasons which have determined 
me in my belief that reorganization is necessary are as follows: 

i. Our compulsory attendance law requires that all children must attend 
school until they are sixteen years of age. At least 90 per cent of all children 
will therefore spend two years in the high school. 

2. The experience of thirty years shows conclusively that the traditional 
high-school courses are beyond the capacities of at least one-half the children 
who enter. With the operation of the compulsory law the number of failing 
pupils will certainly increase, as will the number of those who drop out of school 
with one or two years of residence. It seems to me, and the committee of the 
State Board agrees, that since the state assumes the right to compel the 
attendance of all children in school, the state has a corresponding duty to 
provide a type of schooling by which all children may profit, even if their 
residence be short. 

3. We are proposing to add nothing and to subtract nothing from the recog- 
nized subjects of the high-school curricula. What we do wish, if it is possible, 
is to determine which of the high-school subjects are of the greatest immediate 
importance for worthy citizenship and to place those subjects in the early years 
of the high school, with such changes in content as may seem necessary. For 
instance, in Indiana civics and United States history are twelfth-grade sub- 
jects, reached by perhaps 30 per cent of our children, and studied for one 
semester each. We intend placing the civics in the ninth grade as a com- 
munity civics subject for a year, with the United States history in the tenth 
grade for a year, thus bringing both subjects to practically all children of 
the state. 

4. Our committee has agreed on a tentative list of subjects, as follows: 

NINTH GRADE 

Required: Elective (1): 

English A language 

High-school arithmetic A shop subject 

Community civics Commerce 

Physical education Music 

Home economics 
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TENTH GRADE 

Required: Elective (2) : 

English A language 

United States history A shop subject 

Physical education Algebra 

High-school geography 

Commerce 

Biology 

Music 

Home economics 

ELEVENTH GRADE 

Required: Elective (3) : 

English A language 

A second language 

Plane geometry 

Ancient history 

English history 

Physics 

Botany 

A shop subject 

Art 

Music 

Commerce 

TWELFTH GRADE 

Required: Elective (2) : 

English A language 

Economics (£) A second language 

Government (§) Medieval and modern history 

Advanced algebra (J) and 
solid geometry (§) 

Chemistry 

Music 

Commerce 

Art 

A shop subject 

TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 

Germany has used the schools for two generations to build up 
among her common people a spirit of absolute submission to the 
state. One of the major edicts of the Kaiser regarding education 
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was that in which he directed that the history taught in the schools 
should make the people aware of the world-destiny of the German 
Empire. Today there is an equally clear recognition on the part 
of republican leaders of the importance of the spirit cultivated in 
the schools, but the direction in which they would have instruc- 
tion point is a new one. 

The following article quoted from the New York Times gives 
an account of recent moves made in this matter: 

Three years after the adoption by the chosen representatives of the German 
people at Weimar of a republican constitution, drastic steps have been taken by 
the National Minister of the Interior to purge the schools of the republic of 
the monarchist propaganda contained in the textbooks from which the German 
youth learns history and civics. Following the murder of Dr. Walter Rathenau 
by young reactionaries, acting under the inspiration of anti-republican agitators, 
Minister Koester called together the ministers of education of the various 
German states and laid down a program for wiping out the infection which the 
Liberal press declared was poisoning the minds of the school children. 

This program was approved by the ministers who attended the meeting 
and will be put into effect as soon as possible. Excerpts from Minister 
Koester's rules, as printed in the Berliner Tageblatt of August 10, read as 
follows: 

" Formerly the political pedagogic tendency of the textbooks of history was 
to educate the youth in favor of the monarchical form of government. It is 
necessary to create books of history that — while adhering strictly to truth — 
will bring more to the front such facts and associations of events as are adapted 
to awaken and train the independent feeling of responsibility of the republican 
citizen and guide his relations to the state and to society. With official sup- 
port, there must be created a historically correct basis for instruction regarding 
the events of recent years. Proceeding from the same point of view, the school 
libraries must be inspected. 

"In the training of the teachers sufficient room must be given to material 
and methodical education in civics by recasting the curricula and the teachers' 
institutes. In the colleges the institutions necessary for the thorough civic 
education of the students must be created. In creating the institutions neces- 
sary for the higher education of teachers now giving instruction in civics and 
history there must be as much co-operation as possible with the teachers' 
societies. 

"In order to promote and facilitate the measures to be carried out by the 
school administrations of the several states there will be created in the National 
Ministry of the Interior a committee, composed of provincial school officials, 
historians, teachers of political science and pedagogues, which will co-operate 
in supporting, advising, and suggesting the alteration of old textbooks and 
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materials and the creation of new ones, as well as in the establishing of courses 
of instruction. 

"The carrying out of these measures presupposes a teaching body in all 
schools, especially in the colleges, that is conscious of the responsibility of a 
teacher of the young and of the duties of an official of a republican state to 

the same degree The teacher must train the youth for co-operation 

with the popular government and for a feeling of responsibility for the welfare 
of the state. Any influencing of the pupils in a partisan political sense is incom- 
patible with the spirit of civic education, and as such politics must be kept out 
of the schools, it is necessary to see to it that the pupils do not join any associa- 
tions whose objects run counter to the civic aims of the schools." 

REORGANIZATION OF HOME ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Reorganization of Home Economics in Secondary Schools is the 
title of a bulletin of the Bureau of Education which contains the 
report of the N.E.A. Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education. The report seems to say that there is serious need 
of something new and very different in this field and holds out the 
belief that this new something is shortly to be revealed to a waiting 
world. But when one gets to the end of the report, one finds that 
much familiar ground has been covered and one is left about where 
the ordinary syllabus on this subject leaves one. The program 
given in detail includes, as of old, the preparation of breakfast 
and the making of a "wash dress of simple design" and many other 
like and well-tried exercises. 

This editorial is not written in the spirit of total condemnation 
of a syllabus containing the foregoing items. Undoubtedly the 
world needs breakfasts and wash dresses. But the modern girl 
needs something else and needs it very much, and there seems to be 
very little prospect of her getting it from the ordinary teacher of 
home economics. She needs a knowledge of the nature of the 
organized industrial society which is soon going to receive her into 
active association. The great probability is that her first real wash 
dress of simple design will be purchased from a mail-order house or 
at a sale in the basement of some local department store. In short, 
the modern girl is much more likely to be a purchaser than a producer. 

As for breakfast, it is quite certain that she will purchase in the 
open market two-thirds or three-quarters of this meal ready to be 
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served. She will be quite as much dependent for her success in 
this enterprise on her practical economics as on her knowledge of 
home-making. 

It apparently is going to be a long, slow process to convince the 
teachers of home economics that they are in any serious way related 
to the science of economics. They know that they must consort 
with the chemist and the maker of cloth and the vendor of groceries, 
but they seem to forget the second half of their title. 

Perhaps some future commission can be induced to begin 
reorganizing by talking about society and its relations to the life 
of the girl. We shall then have some training in the larger aspects 
of woman's relations to the world in which she lives, and shall be 
able to see beyond breakfast and wash dresses of simple design. 

SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 

The scientific study of educational problems has concerned 
itself up to this time most largely with the elementary school. The 
high school has of late been drawn to some extent into the move- 
ment, but the colleges and universities of the country still regard 
themselves for the most part as beyond the reach of scientific 
inquiry. It would be a bold innovator who would suggest to his 
colleagues in a university that they sit down for a conference on 
teaching technique, and it would be a still bolder reformer who 
would offer a college administrator more than the most general 
advice about the organization of his higher institution. 

It is interesting to note in view of this self-sufficient attitude 
of higher institutions that there are problems which are beginning 
to turn them, as well as elementary schools, to scientific studies. 
At the University of Minnesota — perhaps because that institution 
has as its president an able student of the science of education — 
it was noted that a series of years had been marked by Freshman 
classes of abnormal size. This led naturally to the question, 
How long is this sort of only partially welcome influx of students 
to last? A survey commission was organized; figures were col- 
lected, and the University of Minnesota now has more information 
on its past and probable future enrolment than any American 
university ever possessed before. 
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Salaries of the teaching staff constitute the subject of a second 
study at the University of Minnesota. There are tables and graphs, 
comparisons with other institutions and with earlier years, and very 
illuminating discussions now available for the trustees of the Uni- 
versity in a bulletin entitled The Salary Situation and Cost of Living. 

The movement in this institution seems to be gaining in momen- 
tum. The following extract from the preface to the salary report 
promises much, not only for Minnesota, but, it would seem, for all 
of the universities of the country: 

The reports now completed or in process of preparation are: 

1. The growth of the University 

2. The salary situation in the University of Minnesota 

3. The necessity of asking the legislature for an emergency appropriatio 

4. The building program 

5. Junior colleges 

6. The future of the schools of agriculture 

7. An analysis of the budget situation. 

Special committees are considering the following problems: 

1. Are professional courses too long? 

2. The service functions of the University 

3. Graduate work 

4. Utilization of the University plant 

5. Retirement allowances 

The second report which is herewith submitted was prepared by Mr. 
Albert J. Lobb, assistant professor of political science. This report deals with 
the salary situation of the University of Minnesota in comparison with the 
increased cost of living and in comparison with the situation at other typical 
universities. If the University of Minnesota ten years ago had had in its pos- 
session such information as this, all of which was available at that time, it would 
have been possible for it to have presented a program to the legislature and to 
the citizens of the state which would have enabled it to have avoided the unfor- 
tunate conditions with respect to salaries which now exist in the University. 

The commission is strongly of the opinion that the survey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota should be continuous. Studies affecting its growth, 
revenues, building programs, budget systems, personnel, and internal organiza- 
tion and management are of fundamental importance if the University is to be 
economically administered and is to serve the state in an efficient manner. 

ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN LARGE CITIES 

The New York City Association of Teachers of English recently 
conducted an extensive inquiry into the conditions of English in- 
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struction in the high schools of cities having populations in excess of 
100,000. Their report, published as a bulletin of the Association, 
Number XXVI, dated October, 1922, covers the practices of 129 
high schools in 74 cities. One important item of information shows 
that the pupil load per teacher ranges from a minimum of 85 in the 
Classical High School of Worcester, Massachusetts, to a maximum 
of 213 in the High School for Girls of Reading, Pennsylvania. Only 
eight high schools find it possible to keep the pupil load below 100, 
the number said by experts to be the upper limit for effective instruc- 
tion in the mother-tongue. Thirty-eight schools set the limit at 120. 
The median pupil load for the entire group is 137. Several schools 
in New York and Philadelphia assign 180 to 210 pupils to each Eng- 
lish instructor. 

Another distressing fact is revealed. Communities in which 
American stock is dominant, that is, where pupils of foreign parent- 
age are fewer than 25 per cent of the total enrolment, tend to have 
a low pupil load. On the contrary, communities where from 50 to 
90 per cent of the pupils come from homes in which one or both 
parents speak a foreign language tend to have a high pupil load. 
One of the New York schools registers 3,045 pupils; of these, 2,273 
pupils are of foreign birth or of immediate foreign descent. Refer- 
ring to these conditions, the report says: "In short, the more diffi- 
cult it is to teach English to a pupil, the more of these pupils a 
teacher of English is likely to have." 

New York teachers are distressed also by the fact that even with 
their excessive pupil loads they are given only four periods a week 
for instruction. The typical high school in most large cities allots 
to English five periods each week for four years while the require- 
ment in New York City is four periods a week. The median period 
length for high schools exclusive of New York is forty-five minutes; 
for New York high schools it is forty-two minutes. The committee 
concludes : 

Because New York City is one of America's great foreign cities, which can 
only by heroic measures be made safe for the English language, the English 
teacher needs much time to establish English inflection, articulation, pronuncia- 
tion, and idiom, and to teach pupils to think in English and to understand and 
appreciate English literature. 
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The committee recommends a minimum of five units a week for 
the four years, following the example of Utica, Rochester, and other 
cities of the same state which have allotted English more time than 
the minimum set by the state regents. 

A material reduction in pupil load, accompanied by increased 
time for instruction, may possibly assist in solving the problem of 
nationalizing the English language in America, but the assistance 
thus rendered will necessarily be slight. Certainly the spectacle of 
high-school instruction in English which needs to center attention 
upon "inflection, articulation, pronunciation, and idiom" is a far 
cry from the original notion that pupils study English "to discipline, 
refine, and enrich" their native speech. Moreover, the tacit 
assumption throughout the New York report that problems of vul- 
garized English are confined to high schools of large cities is most 
certainly erroneous. Everywhere the speech of the average high- 
school youth is what Professor Palmer has called "nasty, brutish, 
and short." Menken may be right; the national language of every- 
day use may have to become an American language built up by a 
polyglot people such as we are. At any rate, elementary justice to 
teachers of English must recognize that we are sending immense 
numbers of our illiterate lower and middle classes to the public 
schools and must recognize also that English teachers cannot face 
the almost insuperable obstacles alone. Hope lies in the prepara- 
tion of trained and cultured teachers in all subjects who habitually 
use good English themselves and who insist that their pupils imitate 

their examples. 

R. L. L. 



